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The eagerness with which every facil- 
ity (< r education has been grasped at by 
the poorer classes of the community, im- 
pressed yoar committee with (he firmest 
conviction of the advantages likely to re- 
sult from your institution, and induced 
them (perhaps imprudently,) not only to 
exhaust vour regular funds, but even to 
draw upon the anticipated bounty of the 
public : but they fear they have been too 
sanguine in their expectations; they, as 
well as your late commictee, appear to 
have used every effort in their power to 
give publicity to the objects and prin- 
ciples of your institution, and for this 
purpose the sum of £.134 16 1!^ 
(which some may think excessive,) wns 
expended by [he committee for the year 
ending April, ISI3, in order to excite 
the public attention through the medium 
of the public press ; and your Secretary 
did by letter apply for support to almost 
every man of rank and wealth in the 
country ; but such applications have been 
(with very few exceptions,) totally unat- 
tended to, by the persons to whom they 
were addressed. 

It is true, the improvements lately in- 
troduced into the systems for the edu- 
cation of the poor, have become the sub- 
ject of discussion amongst the enlightened, 
and even the theme of conversation a- 
mougst the fashionable, and whenever 
mentioned, every tongue seems eager to 
expatiate on the happy consequences which 
must result from the blessings of educa- 
tion being diffused throughout the coun- 
try ; but there is a lamentable apathy on 
the subject, when those persons are invit- 
ed to realize tiieir theories, and carry 
tbem into execution. 

Your committee know not how to ac- 
count for this deplorable indifference, to 
what (in their humble opiniou) appears 
to be of vital consequence to Ireland. 

They have endeavoured to steer clear 
of all objections, arising from the pe- 
culiar circumstances of this country. And 
their object has been to promote a system 
of education, which shall enable the poor 
peasant and artizan to acquire informa- 
tion, without encroaching materially on 
his time or his purse ; which shall incul- 
cate principles of honesty and truth, ac 
that time of life when the mind is best 
prepared to receive them — which shall 
accustom the rKtor to habits of decency 
and cleanliness, at the same time improving 
their morals and therr health; which -haU 
teach them to fix their attention exctut 



sively on whatever business they are en- 
gaged in, and inure them to that lurid 
of regular discipline and good order, 
which is of such essential value to those 
who must earn their bread by their in- 
dustry — which shall lay open the scrip- 
tures to every poor man, and at the same 
tiiae be free from. even the suspicion 
of aiming at proselytism, or any inter* 
fereuce iu religious opinions; and which 
shall, by these means, affonl new sources 
of innocent amusement, useful knowledge, 
and religious truth, to the poorest mem- 
bers of the community. 

The value of such a system is univer- 
sally admitted : whence then dues it hap* 
pen that the public are so indifferent a- 
bout its success? Your Committee are 
inclintd to attribute it to want of due 
consideration of the subject, and they are 
confident that this indifference would be 
succeeded by activity and zeal for your 
institution, if the wealthy and the liberal 
amongst our countrymen would seriously 
consider the consequences, public and 
private, which must result from such a 
system becoming prevalent throughout the 
country. Let them bestow a few mo- 
ment's serious thought on the subject, arid 
then let them ask themselves, shall we 
extend our aid to this institution i Or 
shall we turn aside from it i And whilst 
we praise the objects it has in view, and 
the means by which it proposes to attain 
them, — whilst we warmly express our 
desire for the promotion of tc.B-trdcrrJ- 
gdttaitim amongst the poor, at the same 
time, refuse to contribute in the slightest 
degree to its advancement — in a word 
shall we be consistent ? Or shall we suf- 
fer pecuniary motives, the most paltry 
and insignificant, to induce us to withhold 1 
our aid from an institution which our 
judgment and our conscience compel u* 
to approve r Let each (Kan put this ques- 
tion to himself, and your society will 
never need support. 



PARLIAMENTARY KEroSM. 

Litters from Major Ja/ln CarHvrigkt (» thk 

Acv. Ckriitsplur WyviU. 

(Ctnl'mutd from yd. 12, fcgt 190.J 

LETTER XVII. 
Stoiit, hut hi*r f 

Dea« Si», — Do they who, in this 
work Ail Parliamentary Reform, regard*- 
Jfiis of principle, presume,; at their ew* 
arbitrary discretion, to propose the re- 
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yival of an experienced evil, such, for 
ilittance, an a triennial Parliament, do these 
persons, I ask, consider what they are 
doing ? We have riot only experienced 
file evil of a triennial Parliament, but we 
Mow, as already abundantly Shown, that 
h» first introduction was as deep a stab 
sis the Constitution ever received. Is not 
such evil tor be expected", when fjresump. 
tbous matt sets himself up" as wiser than 
O0t> f When, for Divine wisdom is sub 
■fruited human forty t When, for eternal 
sfnd unerring principle*, a* the guides of 
JlbHtical condocr, we are So besotted as 
to set up our own ephemeral and ridicu- 
lous conceits f Such is the reasoning that 
Si's hitherto taught me, as a Reformist, 
to adhere to the principles of the Consti- 
tution, in contempt of imagined exped- 
iency at variance with those principles; 
arid all that has occurred witfriri an exper- 
ience of seven-and-thirty years, during 
which the subject has occapledniy thoughts', 
has only served to rivet in my mirict 
that maxim of common life, as applicable 
W this public Reform, that honesty is the 
best POLICY. 

Hut, en the supposition of your esteem- 
log it again, to get a triennial in place of 
fkufUmdol Parliament ; as welt as a partial 
change in the extension and equalisation 
of suffrage instead of no change at all 5 
(tilt you take the wrong course for ob- 
taining such objects* Overlooking that 
which must be the cause of success, whe- 
ther Reform be attempted prograeively, at, 
at once, the moderate Reformists (as they 
like to call themselves) make no impres- 
sion an the puilU mind. Gould they make 
ijut impression, they would succeed. But 
this, from a strung law of nature is is»- 
jfraeticable ; wherefore moderate Reform in 
the way hitherto attempted, if tatfratti- 
eatte. Hence I argue, that ir you could 
actually prefer a triennial to an annual Par- 
liament, it Would still be your policy to 
Contend for the latter ; and so also in res- 
pect of any partial, instead of a per/at, 
amendment of representation. 

tt is only for argument sake that I say 
bypothetically, is* you could ultimately 
prefer partial to radical Reform' (contrary 
to the evidence of your own writings,) 
even then, a little reflection, rightly di- 
rected, might convince you, that you 
have hitherto followed a wrong course of 
policy. Even on this hypothesis, it would 
be your interest to unite and cordially to nop- 
urate with the radical Reformists, as the 



sole means of, calling to your aid the re- 
sistless FORCE of puilic opinion. 

The sagacious faction, foreseeing in, 
that FORCE (if time should be allowed 
for jts accumulation) the certain destruc- 
tion to rotten-horough usurpation, would 
then manoeuvre accordingly. On the 
hacknied maxim of divide to conquer, the 
lure of a mock Reform, that is, of «. 
triennial Parliament with your hundred 
Knights, or some such tub to the popular 
whale, would, of course^ be thrown out. 
If among the prtfeuing Reformists there 
should then he any considerable number 
who really prefer ted such mischievous* 
trash to the English Constitution, they, 
by a timely desertion from the radical" 10' 
the rottenJborough standard, migut con- 
tribute to arrest the growth and increase 
of public opinion, thereby Saving from ruin 
the borougti-mouger oligarchy. 

I am now supposing the existence of 
beings so ignorant and so depraved, as real- 
ly to prefer such trash as aforesaid to the 
English Constitution. Eeaviugsnch to the 
effects of their own baseness and brutal 
stupidity, I shall here merely demand^ 
for a moment, your attention, as an honest 
step-by-tep Reformist, whose ultimate 
object is the same as my Own, namely, 
true English Liberty. 

1 ask you then 1st, * is it not our com- 
mon interest to unite, and Cordially to co- 
operate for tailing forth and collecting, 
in the form of petitions of rigtu, the 
public opinion on thole' THREE SIMfEE 
PROPOSITIONS, on which political lib. 
erty and, of necessary consequence, the 
solid prosperity and true happiness of 
our country wholly depend T 

2dly, * Having by these means, learned 
that the station perfectly understands its 
rights, and the solid grounds of those 
rights, must we not see that of all re- 
forms, radical reform is the most practi- 
cable; because the movers of it must 
speak the voice of the nation ,- having in 
their support the confidence and admira- 
tion of an united people V 

Sdiy, • Seeing; that no paitial reforms 
e^n be stated in simple, self-ev.dent, or 
undeniable propositions, in petitions of 
right, so as to interest and cniie in their 
support the injured nation, can the pro- 
posing tit sHch partial reforms have any 1 
Cither effects than to bring on the parlia- 
mentary movers of them public distrust* 
if not contempt ; and, by dividing the 
people, to enable the borough factum *t> 
etmauer-tHuaaf 
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If, by any compromising manoeuvre, the 
borough faction should seem to give way, 
until it hid disconcerted the growing 
union and co-operation of the reformists, 
that faction might iodeed experience a sort 
of momentary Interruption in its scheme of 
our complete subjugation ; but it would 
riot, in effect, hive surrendered the Cer- 
tain means to that end. It is a serpent, 
Chat if not itself utterly destroyed, must 
a»d will destroy our liberties. Partial re- 
forms, at best, will only, in the end, ren- 
der it more deadly. For every separate 
head yow top off, two will sprout out. 
You must at once, deprive the monster of 
life. By the people'* disunion it is suffer- 
ed to live. Their union would be its cer- 
tain death. 

As, then, to the most traitorous ene- 
mies of the State, the people's distinkn pro- 
mises a final conquest of the Constitution, 
see you uot tht> lamentable error, the griev- 
ous mischief of a conduct which must 
produce that disunion ; that of prafcmmg 
what is, unconstitutional, of esiing for im- 
perfection ? Or, in n'ther words^ fer in- 
justice, oppression, and slavery t Were 
it not enough to.<<<tW» to such fcvila when 
Impottl ? Is there not, in tills case, an im- 
measurable distance between tuhmitting'f*', 
and fetitwing fir, an evil ? 

If I be in the dark, my prayer is for 
light. If deluded, let rat seek recovery 
from the delusion. To him who aff>rd» 
me aid I shall be thankful On what 
basis of, morals, or of reason, dbe.» any 
one first prefer, as a political guide, an 
imagined expediency to principle ? Has 
be a revelation, to assure .him of the ben- 
efit that would result from this unscien- 
tific, this unnatural preference t Has he 
a prophetic gift, by which, coutrarv to 
the ordinary course, of cause and effect, 
he foresees that it will, prove tiie better 
guide, and conduct him to success by a 
shorter and a smoother path ? Oft, does 
he forget that all principle is tkUtu, 
emanating from the Divine mind ; and 
that the will of tbe Deity must eternally, 
be in unison witW tkuih? When we 
daily pray that God's will be done on 
earth, is not this prayer a bar against 
taking for our political, or, in other 
words.for our moral gu.de,iu contempt of 
principle, any arbitrary, fallible fancy or 
conceit, any baseless notion of our own 
vain imaginations, dark-minded worms a* 
we are T Vanity have itl partiif Parlia- 
mentary Reformists sown, and'nothtng 
have theyjreaped but vexation of spirit. 

»ZXrA3T MAG. HO. JUXJ1. 



Having thus, as I trust, laid some foun- 
dations for profitable argumentation, J 
proceed to observe, that there are three 
important questions which require a dis- 
tinct and closer consideration than yJe 
have as yet given them- First, what do 
we mean by the word vracticabiuti i 
Secondly, on what does practicability de- 
pend J And thirdly, on wfca dues it de- 
pend ? Our first answer, then, it this ; 
when we say a political measure for pub- 
lie good is fra».:ic.it!e, we do in effect «ajp, 
that, in the exiati :.g state of society, we 
see natural and competent mean* to the 
end in view. In framing our second an- 
swer, respecting the " •jo/ni*," to avoid un- 
necessary abstruseaeis without wandering 
from the abstract question, I shall at once 
apply my reasoning to the case of Par« 
liamentary Reform. It is plain, then, ai 
already explained, that, in the first place, 
our dependence must be on the Censtitu- 
tun, and oh those principles of political 
liberty on wiiich that constitution is found- 
ed; that is, speaking in the abstract, on 
truth and justice. In the second place, on 
the fidelity j skill, and judgment, with 
which we exhibit that truth and justice 
to public view. And, in the third place, 
on tiiat exhibition being sufficiently ex- 
tensive and general, to produce an effect- 
ive PUBMC OrMN.ON. Trie fir-t and 
t(ie third ot these heads need no elucida- 
tion ; but on tbe second we must bestow 
some attention. It, as auvocates for re- 
form, we be deficient in fidelity, still, of 
judgment, it is in vain we hope to produce 
tpen 

The radical reformists, therefore, maks 
the eonstitution the criterion of all thef 
propose; tbe standard, the touchstone of 
their propositions. The generally of 
them, knowing that universal suffrage i* 
the true abstract principle of represent- 
ation iu its utmost refinement, they, like 
yourself, never deny the truth of tnat 
principie; butj seeing iu certain ciaise* 
an excess of prejudice against it, as well 
as believing that, in polices as in religion, 
there miy be sanation where there ia not 
absolute perfection, they now content 
themselves with praitftMly prop.j>ui» ,cfn- 
irXraiiin cu-exicn tve -zihci <ii> "'' laulhn, 
trttsring 'that this', winch cumt» nearest to 
uWvetsaliiy, i* very little ohm>xi.>us to 
prejudice, and bids defiance to objection, 
would afHird 4 basis of su-.Kcteui extent 
and solidity for the security of our liber- 
ties. They tardier propose a just t^.iditj 
of rtprasnUtkn, and arntrnJ iW Ikuiumu , ** 
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essential to the constitutional freedom of 
our country By this noELiTY they ob- 
tain CONFIDENCE. 

With reference to skill, the radical re- 
formists well kaowing the countless evils 
that spring from discretion unwarrautahly 
exercised, and that the very appearance 
implant^ in the public bosom jealousy and 
distrust, are ever careful in their political 
voyage to shun this fatal rock on which 
all half measure, half-thinking politicians, 
calling themselves "temperate and mo- 
derate," have iuvariaWy struck, and, 
from the nature of things, ever must 
continue to strike. The half-thinkers do 
not seem even yet to have discovered, that 
a half-measure, from its inherent defects, 
always opens a flood-gate to a torrent of 
opinions ; while a perfect measure, by Us 
completeness, silences cavil and commands 
absent- Hence the infinite importance of 
riroceeding, as the radical reformists have 
proceeded, in condensing all that is ne- 
cessary, in principle, to the salvation of 
the state, into a few clear, resistless pro- 
positions. Their propositions are but 
three in number.; while, being undeniable 
truths, comprehending all that constitutes 
the protection of liberty and property; 
as well as containing the means of intro- 
ducing into the government all the per- 
fection to which human institutions can 
arrive; thx-y have every requisite for con- 
vincing the understandings, for attaching 
the hearts, and for elevating to enthusi- 
asm the imaginations of a people. 

The three propositions, which need not 
be here repeated, taken individually, will 
of course he found to have all the requi- 
sites fur producing unanimity, which, in 
effect, is oniy another word for fraciha- 
tul'Mi- But, a? you like authority, take in 
Khis case that of bim who,, in. Johnsou's 
judgment, was " the most enlightened of 
the sons of men," Sir William Jones. 
" Every proposition," says he, " intend- 
ed to meet with universal concurrence, ought 
to- have three distinct properties : it should 
be just, simple, comprehensive. Without 
justice, it will be rejected by the wise and 
good; without simplicity, it will involve 
complex matter, on which the wisest and 
the best may naturally differ ; and with- 
out comprehensiveness, it will never an- 
swer any purpose of consequence and ex- 
tent."* In the strictest conformity with 
this maxim of that great man, stand the 



• Works in ito. VI, 715. 



three propositions of the radical reform- 
ists — propositions which, on the first and 
very limited experiment of a private per- 
son, without means of unduly influencing 
a single' individual, lately obtained above 
one hundred and thirty thousand signa- 
tures ; propositions to which all, from 
the peasant to the peer, who respect the 
constitution, may conscientiously sub- 
scribe ; and propositions which, therefore, 
contain whatever is necessary to anion and 
a cordial co- operation between the higher, 
the middle, and the lower classes of the 
community. 

1 remain, dear sir, 

Truly your friend and serrant, 

John Caitwkicbt. 



UTTER XVIII. 

Stile, but 4har ! 

Dear Sir, — Here, after repeatedly no- 
ticing in other publication*, as well as ia 
these letters, a radical error of the *' pro- 
gressive," the "step by step" reformists., 
I must advert to it once more. For want 
of having discovered the essential differ- 
ence between a mechanical and a moral, a 
physical and- a political operation, their 
minds are chained down to the vulgar no- 
tion, that because a geographical journey 
must be performed stage by stage, or a 
mountain ascended step by step, which are 
operations of the body and the limbs ; there- 
fore the same process is necessary in poli- 
tical reform, which is a moral operation 
of the mind, proceeding "from the moral 
feelings of the soul." Merely to notice 
the distinction, is to expose 'the error. 
And closely allied to this is another kind 
of vulgar error, of which, in the letter I 
received under Sir George Caley's hand 
and your seal, I have a copious specimen ; 
and tn appropriate language. 

While, as a radical reformist, address- 
ing myself to the wbx>le mation indiscri- 
minately, to all classes, high and low, as 
equally interested in the enjoyment of 
liberty, I pursue the roost moral, correct, 
and rational course for bringing about 
national unanimity, or in other wprds, that 
all those classes be of one opinion ; as 
well as for obtaining a declaration by 
Petition, for ascertaining to Parliament what 
that public oriMiOM really is, or in other 
words, what is the decision of the nation- 
al intellect ; the interpretation of 
this conduct in that letter is, that I, an 
old infirm man, in a private station, and 
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of a very humble fortune, am actually 
aiming to affect my purpose, noc through 
the agency of reason operating on the pub- 
lic mind, and begetting by the force of 
truth and the power of justice, an effective 
public sentiment! but, that I am pursuing 
my object by actual force, and even by 
rebellion ; for I am even charged with 
having " been guilty of seeking out mob 
Petitions even in the very heart of a most 
unprincipled, senseless, and blood-thirsty, 
rebellion;" and am endeavouring to 
"head" and to " lead" some hundreds of 
thousands of a rebel crew, when they can 
be collected together, from various and 
very distant parts of the kingdom, to car- 
ry my point by the mere animal strength 
of their bodies, and the activity of their 
limit, under the savage fury of their pas- 
sions, worked up to " anarchy and revolu 
tion.iry rage ;" that, to this end, I court the 
aid of incendaries, assassins, and murderers; 
for nothing else can be the meaning, when 
I am said to " associate" with " General 
Lud ;" that I stimulate " a senseless mol>" 
to "bawl out for reform;" that I am 
for " demanding right at the head of as ma- 
ny thousands of the people as I can col- 
lect," who shall " hand up their petitions 
on the point of a spear," and" with three 
hundred thousand of my associates perform, 
in a summary way," the reform I seek. 

If there be a ray of sense in this raving, 
that is at all connected with the im- 
port of the words, as by the serious 
and angry tone of rebuke in your "AD- 
DRESS," some should indeed seem to be 
intended, then is it a specimen of decla- 
mation, which, far vulgarity, may chal- 
lenge the coarsest effusion of St. Giles's, or 
Of Billingsgate. If meant for satirical wit 
on me, it was thrown away, far the sa- 
tire 1 could not discover ; and, to my ca- 
pacity and taste it appeared noaseuse to 
the extreme ot -absurdity. Now, whether 
the Baronet were nettled at the success of 
a conduct founded in plain common 
sense, exposing the folly of a ridiculous 
sclieme, 111 which a " wealthy association" 
were to ?' pledge themselves" to do some- 
thing, which should be exactly equiva- 
lent to nothing ; or whether, through an 
excess of zeal on behalf of this precicms. 
scheme, he were hurried into this harm- 
less nonsense ; either of which eifects 
might have for its cause an emptiness of 
argument, 1 was, ilf fact, equally compli- 
mented ; and, of course,' could only 
"•blush" fdr indiscretion uot my own. 

After all the striving and straining to 



close the mental eye agaiust political light; 
after all the aristocratic writhing and 
wriggli ng, and twisting, to elude the grasp 
of comtnou sense, and for withholding 
English Liberty from the English Peo- 
ple, after all the old womanish, panic- 
stricken agitation, or the pretence of it, 
at the terrific appearance of the " Hydra of 
Freedom" after all the puerilities of the half- 
thiuking, half-measure, step-by -step, pur- 
blind sticklers for mere mummeries, under 
the name of Parliamentary Reform, the 
plain truth is, that there never can be any 
such Reform, but as it has been sought by 
the radical /{ far mitts. 

When the Baronet and youtself have 
"been asked te unite and co-operate with real 
reformists, on constitutional ground, 
viewing t*ve invitation through a false me- 
dium, aird with an averted eye^be answer 
has hitherto been, " no " When invited 
to join " a wealthy association" already 
prepared to your hand ; an " association" 
professing nothing but what you your- 
selves have professed ; an " association" 
made select by a lauded qualification, the 
same as for a seat in parliament; an "as- 
sociation" displaying public virtue^ rank, 
erudition, and genius ; and an "association" 
admirably formed for a nucleus of national 
unanimity, yet ouder the influence ut pre- 
judice, the answer has still beeu ' no.' In 
reference to the tirst of these invitations, 
in which mien is on the same principle 
as that 00 which all ranks, high and low, 
unite in public worship without any in- 
vidious distinctions, the Barduct {as al- 
ready noticed in my Xlth Letter} teils us, 
" the most liberal of the country gentle- 
men are extremely shy of tue moo." in 
reference to th«rMf*4, he sap* «1 see seve- 
ral attempts among.! you Burdetf, Hampden 
Club-men, to make ajunctiou with the gen- 
try, hut -had you tried ut tirst, and. his uUa- 
jesty the People second, you had done tit* bust- 
nets" Nqw, noc to lay any stress ou the 
baronet's civility to such a oouy of noble- 
men and geutleinen, it so happens (see 
Letter XL.) that twice before the Hamp- 
den Club was. in existence, the Baronet mu 
personally invited, and although ou the 
first occasion he replied io auimaied (enns, 
as a radical reformist, he declined " to 
make a junction with the gentry" then 
associated, and with tbeut tu co-operate 
in the business." 1'htn, again, m refe- 
rence to the promoting of wee aiscussion, 
the prnteus Baronet, this minute in one 
shape, the next, 111 another, says, "Bring 
a. moderate, 1 cannot subscribe to your took 
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flan." Those who themselves are to 
changeable, and to very hard to please, 
are not often the most successful in fix- 
ing', or in pleating others. 

But let us return to Sir William Jones's 
admirable maxim, ft being the tole 
ground on which unanimity, the immediate 
precursor of practicability and success, hath its 
foundation ; apply it, I beseech you, to 
the two reforming propositions of your 
own measure, first introduced in 1780, 
and now proposed to be revived, and then 
contemplate the result. Brought to the test 
of this maxim, neither of those proposi- 
tions will be found to unite in the " three 
distinct properties of justice, timplieily and 
comprehensiveness ;" nor indeed 1 to possess 
any one of them. How, then, can that 
measure afford the smallest hope of a ge- 
neral adoption in 1814, or even the slight- 
est approximation toward* unanimity, on 
the strength of which' alone depends 
practicability and success I Wherefore, should 
reasoning fail to convince you, let the 
question between your mode of proceed- 
ing and our's be put to the test of exferi* 
mint. ' Let your form of petition and ours 
be every where laid before the people, 
separately, tfde by tide. 

Vnanimity is the professed wish of both ; 
the "disunion?" of the reformitts out mu - 
tual lamentation ; and you have well 
observed, that " in the early stage of the 
contest,' the people seemed to have been 
foiled, not so much by the strength of their 
opponents, as from their own inf.xpb- 
BttNCi and B19DNWK. Thus, acting 
Without steadiness, without concert, and 
unijlrmity of plan, they haye been baffled ;* 
bat if .pjfioN be once effected, our efforts, 
iff all human probability, will be crowned 
wit h success ."'+ 

' In one of toe principal towns visited in 
my tour, tie proposal now made by my- 
telf Was, at 1 afterwards learned, actual- 
ly made to a step-by-step reformist. He 
objected to the " comprehensiveness" of out- 
three propositions. * Let us not,' said the 
radical reformist, ' have any distention ': 
we -equally mean the public gitJ; that will 
be best promoted by consulting public o- 
finion, and giving it free scope. Draw, 
therefor*, a petition in your ow» form, 
and let the two be laid, side by tide, be- 
fore the people.* Candour made its na- 
tural impression. Prejudice fled. The 
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three propontiqnt, thus left tp stand on 
their own intrinsic merits, were reconsi- 
dered; the partial reformist became a 
radical reformist, and he signed them. 
The name of the gentleman who made 
the proposal, and reported to me the re- 
sult, is at your tervice, whenever you 
may desire to know it. A tingle ex- 
perience, I admit, affords us sufficient 
giqund for drawing a general conclusion 
But, if you do really entertain a persua- 
sion that, with a view to practicability, 
yoa have been right in having so long 
abandoned radical for partial reform, why 
should you not, for the sake of a fair ex- 
periment, dp as I did J Why not draw up 
the form of a petition for the reform of 
yoiir admired pian of 1 780, then get in- 
to your carriage, make . a tour of 900 
miles, travelling pott, and dropping at 
every considerable town the said form of 
of petition : that so, at the end of your 
tour, you and I might compare notes. 
This should teem to be an unexception- 
able mode of coming at public opinion. 
I truly wish you would try it. 

Having, at I conceive, amply shown on 
what practicability depends, it still re- 
mains to be farther considered on whom 
it . depends. It depends in the first place 
on Parliament s and such, in this case, is 
legislative omnipotence, that, were Par- 
liament but to will the resurrection of 
our liberties, they would, at we may ex- 
press it, cise from the grave of corrup- 
tion, ' in a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye." But to drop alt figurative lan- 
guage, the facility of reform to Parlia- 
ment mutt be self-evident ; and the great- 
er, if the simplicity of the constitution 
be the guide. 1 am reasoning on the u- 
nion oipnuir and will in PaiHameni. If, 
in the Parliament of Ireland it were 
found practicable, in violation of national 
feeling, even t6 enact us own extinction 
as an Irish legislature, and to do all the 
other monstrous things we have before 
considered, the power of the United Par- 
liament to carry into execution the most 
popular and most beneficial of all possi- 
ble enactments, must be as indisputable 
as its own existence, as manifest as the 
light of the sun. 

We, bowever, from long experience, 
as well as from the nature of the case, 
have but too much reason to know of a 
certainty, that Parliament is not willing 
to enact the reform we seek. On wham, 
then, will the practicability of that reform 
Ultimately depend i ON THE PEOPLE. 
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I shall not here enter into a dissertation 
on the relation, legitimate or illegitimate, 
Which at any time, and at all times, sub- 
sists between the Parliament and a people ; 
but with the present Lord High Chan- 
cellor, and all other intelligent political 
reasoners, take it as an agreed position, 
that, • all government in this country, as well 
as in every other, dep-ndi m PUBLIC OP I* 
NION; or, in other -word,, on the PEOPLE. 
On the People, therefore, ultimately de- 
pends Parliamentary Reform. It is to be 
obtained by their union and cordial co-oper- 
ation along. The "peaceful" mode of this »- 
nion, and cordial co-operation, is by Petition ; 
and how to obtain " universal concur- 
rence," we are taught by our own rea- 
son fortified by the maxim we have 
quoted from Sir Win. Jones. 

We, my dear Sir, that is, myself and 
those who agree with me, have, in the 
slight experiment already so successfully 
made, with all humility taken this course. 
To yourself, or to any other, most thank- 
ful shall we be, for any improvement 
which can be suggested. If " the most 
enlightened of the sons of men" be an in- 
sufficient guide, we are eveu ready to fol- 
low any more practical person, who, by ac- 
cident or otherwise, shall have discovered 
a better and straighter path, as soon as 
that path shall be ascertained to us. That 
when petitions of right shall unequivocal- 
ly declare the public opinion to be in fa- 
vour of radical reform, they will prove 
effective, it were a calumny on both parlia- 
ment and the nation to question. Thus 
having shown not only what is meant' by 
practicability, but on what and on whom 
it depends,! trust the view is equally con- 
solatory and animating. 

I have somewhere in these letters imag- 
ined you and our friend Sir George Caley 
to view the subject of Parliamentary Re- 
form through green and very opaque glas- 
ses, borrowed uf a "jealous aristocracy;** 
as 1 have also thought you unaccountably 
influenced by a panic terror, remnant of 
the disgraceful alarm, first spread by art- 
ful impostors, and soon caught by their 
dupes. There was a time, my dear Sir, 
when your nerves were better strung. 
There was a time when you could not dis- 
cover why, because there had been rogues 
and maniacs in France, justice should ne- 
ver be done, nor freedom restored in Eng- 
land. There was a time when, because 
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Frenchmen, educated in utter ignorance 
of free government, and who, on their 
chains miraculously falling off, found 
themselves incapable of building up and 
preserving the entire fabric that became 
necessary ; you could not understand why 
Englishmen, trained front their cradles its 
the knowledge of freedom, and having- 
but a tingle chamber in their fabric to repair ff 
should be incapable of so easy an opera- 
tion. There was a time when reasoning 
so stupid and so dishonest had your con» 
tempt, and moved your indignation'. 

In your admirable "Defence of Doctor 
Price and the reformers of England" you 
say, *' Even in this indolent time of peace, 
the spirit of reformation, for some years, 
has been manifestly rising ; and if the pa- 
pular party should fortunately add pru- 
dence equal to their increasing zeal, soouM 
endeavour to profit by their part mistakes, 
and avoid divisions by firmly adhering t» 
temperate propositions* it seems proba- 
ble that a substantial reformation of Par* 
liament, with every public blessing in it* 
train, may be accomplished soon, bypath- 
fc means, and in the regular course of 
parliamentary business. 

" It was impossible that a jealous arista* 
cracy could be inattentive spectators of 
this alteration in the minds of the public. 
Undoubtedly they have watched the pro- 
gress of the spirit of reformation with 
much and increasing anxiety. At first 
their fears for those abuses in the boroughs, 
to which they owe their unconstitutional 
power, were not excited in any great de- 
gree ; hot at the nearer approach of dan- 
ger, their apprehensions grew more se- 
rious; and what teas av.rsion to the popu- 
lar cause before, ivas scon improved into keen 
and violent hatred. At last, the estab- 
lishment of a Leg : =!ative Assembly 
in France, on equitable principles of re- 
presentation, the exultation expressed by 
the people here, on the successful efforts 
which had been exerted to emancipate the 
French nation, and the apparent east 
With, which a transition might be made in 
this country, from admiring their form of 
representation, to improving our ami, 
these united circumstances pushed their 
panic to its present extremity. From 
that moment their animosity no longer 
has known aujr bounds of justice, moder. 



* None can be so "temperate" a* 
those which are strictly up. unison with 
the Constitution. 
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ation or prudence ; the people aw. (heir 
Just constitutional claims have been the 
constant objects of their scorn and deri- 
sion, their unmitigated abhorrence and 
execration ; and still in each wild and 
moody change of temper, these alternate 
excesses of rage and ridicule, of horror 
and contempt, have been but the varied 
expressions of their ixar."* 

On the expressions in the first part of 
the foregoing quotation, which I here give 
in italics, the various anticipating remarks 
iu these letters render it wholly unneces- 
sary for me at present to make any ad- 
dition. Touching your "jealous aristo- 
cracy" which, in charity we must suppose 
does not include all the borough patrons, 
when t contemplate the picture you draw, 
it only adds to my surprise, that you, as 
a reformist, only advocating the cause of 
justice and your country's liberty, should 
have fallen under the influence of a pa- 
nic terror, where, in your own judgment, 
the whole conduct of your adversaries, 
the violators of that justice and that 
liberty, is, as is most natural it should, 
" only a varied expression of fear." 

Agreeing with you in this sentiment, 
and* fully persuaded also, that the faction 
— yes, Mr George Caley, " a handful of 
Lords," — never will dare to hold up 
their heads, or to show their faces in op- 
position to radical reform, whenever pub- 
lic opinion on the necessity of it shall be 
made manifest, I, fur the present, re- 
main, 

Dear Sir, 

Truly your friend and servant, 

John CaRtwright. 

(T» Is continued J 



the insurrection in 1798, and the subse- 
quent measure of the Union, may teach 
us rightly to appreciate this political 
Proteus. 



SLAVE-TRADE. 



The following remarks on Lord Castle- 
reagh's conduct on this business in the 
late negotiation, as well as on his general 
character as a minister, appeared lately in 
the Examiner. They are well worthy of 
attention to counteract the present absurd 
fashion of bestowing praise where praise 
is not due. Lord Castlereagh's former 
conduct ought not to be forgotten, as the 
minister in Ireland from 1797 to 1801. 
His character is there written iu forcible 
terms. Apostate from his early opinions 
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prince Maurice's parrot ; or jrenc" 
instructions to a british pleni- 
potentiary. 

1. That the French People were so 
deeply implicated in the Slave-Tracie, as 
not even to know that it had keen abolish- 
ed by this country. 

2. That the French Press had been so 
long under the. complete despotic comruul 
of Bonaparte, that the present govern- 
ment must despair of making any im- 
mediate impiession on the independence 
of the political opinions, or the energetic 
firmness of the individual feelings of the 
people, lately consigned to their protec- 
tion. 

3. That such were their blind and root- 
ed prejudices ag.inst the English, tnat we 
could only hope to convince tiiem of our 
entire sincerity and disinter; stednci-s ni 
abolishing the Slave- Trade ourselves, !,y 
lending a helping hand to its re\ ivul by 
others. 

4 That if we corjFented to give up our 
colonial conquests to the French, <m con- 
ditions dictated only by the general prin- 
ciples of humanity, th.s would he a proof 
that we intended to l:eep them in our 
own hands from the most base and merce- 
nary motives. 

5- That the Trench Government sim- 
ply wished to begin the slave tratie again 
a., the easiest way of leaving it oil", that 
so they might combine the experiment 
of its gradual restoration with that c-t its 
gradual abolition, and by giving the peo- 
ple an interest in it, more tffectualiv 
wean their affections from it. 

6. That it is highly honourable in us 
to have proposed, and in trie French to 
have agreed, to the abolition t»f the Siav> 
traile, at the er.d of five years, though it 
would have been insulting in us to have 
proposed and degrading to them to h;-ve 
submitted to any stipulation on the sub- 
ject. 

7. That to rob and murdei on the coast 
of Africa is among the internal rights of 
legislation and domestic privileges of e- 
very European and Christian State. 

*. That we are not to teach the French 
people religion and morality at the point 
of the sword, though this is what we 



